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American Christianity—A Layman’s Appraisal 


In the March issue of Fortune the editors present a 
study under the caption “The Christian Churches in the 
War.” The sub-title is expressive of the view the writers 
take: “As their relevance reappears, their opportunity 
grows.” The article is impressive as a sympathetic lay- 
men’s critique. It is offered as a “report on what seem to 
be the chief tendencies of recent Christian thought, par- 
ticularly as it bears on the position of the churches in 
the war.” While confining their attention to Christianity, 
the writers note that the situation of the Christian churches 
is “closely bound up with that of the Jewish churches, and 
that the enemies of the Jews must be their enemies.” 


Christianity, we are here told, has a certain self-obscuring 
quality. But obscurity does not necessarily mean ineptitude 
and the question arises “whether the children of this world 
are in fact wiser, in their generation, than the children of 
light.”” The Church of Rome “seems to have been preparing 
itself for nearly a century against the convulsions of the 
modern world. Since Pius IX announced the doctrine in 
1870—over the misgivings of great Catholics such as Lord 
Acton—the Pope, the Bishop of Rome, has been held by 
the Roman Catholic Church to be incapable of error in 
his ex cathedra utterances to the world on Christian faith 
and morals. Papal infallibility was the latest and most 
astonishing in a long line of bold decisions that have 
preserved the Church from the centrifugal tendencies of its 
own thinkers. It did nothing to advance the infinitely 
distant date of doctrinal reunion with the Protestant 
world. It confirmed the Pope in a majesty of authority 
that, in the understanding of many Catholics, extends even 
to matters where his infallibility does not technically 
apply.” 

Pope Leo XIII achieved two noteworthy ends: he 
secured to Thomas Aquinas a central place in Catholic 
teaching and he developed the implications of Catholic 
doctrine for the conditions of human labor. These two 
were not unrelated since Aquinas’ aim was to state the 
truth ‘fon every level.” and on the social level he “drew a 
distinction between property as a right of administration 
and distribution, which he held lawful, and property, as 
a right to exclusive use, which he held unlawful—so 
decidedly so that he considered ‘theft’ to be no sin if 
necessary to relieve real need.” The writers surmise that 

“if Aquinas were alive he would have somewhat less 
difficulty in alloting to the discoveries of Professor Huxley 
their proper place in the Christian system than he had in 
doing the same for Aristotle.” A striking passage reads: 
“Critics of American Catholicism should remember its 


history. During the second half of the nineteenth century 
the U. S., born and bred Protestant, admitted such a tide 
of poor European Catholics that for many years the 
rudimentary problems of organizing parishes, building 
churches, and obtaining priests absorbed the whole effort 
of the hierarchy. In roughness, in poverty, in the polyglot 
slums, amid the slag heaps of industry, the Catholic Church 
cared for its people as best it could, and can be charged 
with no more relative social ‘backwardness’ than the U. S. 
as a whole.” 

Yet with an objectivity that makes the above statement 
more impressive, the writers say of the civil war in Spain: 
“Many American Catholics could see nothing but sacrile- 
gious horror in the killing of Spanish priests by a people 
against whose hopes—expressed in an election—the priests 
had too often taken the part of an outworn feudal order. 
The momentous political issue involved in that tragic war 
so far escaped American Catholicism that Cardinal Hayes 
was still calm about the Fascist bombing of Barcelona 
shortly before it was condemned by the Pope himself.” 
And of the recent statement by the American hierarchy 
concerning Protestant missions in Latin America the com- 
ment is offered: “Most Catholics feel that the whole thing 
was unfortunate. They wish it had not happened so soon 
after their triumphant Inter-American Seminar on Social 
Studies last August, where the Bishops of Buenos Aires 
and Mexico agreed with the North American hierarchy 
that ‘even when not totalitarian, any government that 
suppresses the individual or persecutes him in his essential 
rights deserves complete condemnation.’ ” 

Of Protestantism the writers say: “The most important 
contemporary movement of Protestant thought is toward a 
recovery of the heights and depths of faith that in the 
seventeenth century made blasphemy an actual and mon- 
strous thing. 

“Long before 1939 the nominally Protestant American 
people had all but lost touch with the absolutely stupen- 
dous interpretation of life and history that Christianity 
offers. The abstract, transcendental, and liberating value 
of the urbanized world—that for which people worked and 
meditated—was money, or credit, not the grace of God. 
Though people in general had nothing against truth, they 
did not believe that the truth would set them free. But 
they were sure that money in the bank would set them 
free—free to travel, free to escape from disadvantages, 
free to exercise their talents, and realize their desires. This 
freedom was highly advertised, because that was the 
advertising business. .. . 

. Protestant thinking became more and more iden- 
tified with progressive liberalism, an inquiring and virtuous 
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but scarcely a religious frame of mind. Protestant churches 
tended to be social centers, and Protestant churchgoers 
too often retained a very dim sense of what it was all 
about.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr is given much credit for having 
“restored to intellectual standing a good many of the 
palpable facts of life.” The will to power is called a 
“newly recognized Christian vice.” A sharp divergence 
is noted between Protestant and Catholic reactions to the 
war, in that the latter have not been tinged with pacifism. 
But it is pointed out that no one “has lost any respect 
for the Quakers, who, with the Mennonites and the Church 
of the Brethren, were given the job of taking care of all 
U. S. conscientious objectors (at present 7,000) and are 
expecting to raise $2 million a year for C. O. camps. The 
Quakers, who during the first World War were at work 
rebuilding devastated areas of France as early as 1915, 
have been able to let other denominations do most of the 
talking and to proceed with one of their basic religious 
expressions—charities.” 

Tribute is paid to the “brave pastors of Europe” and 
the “bold Church of England,” the latter particularly 
because of the Malvern Report which “included the Church 
among reformable institutions.” The Delaware Confer- 
ence of 1941 is noted as having “put Protestantism on 
record against any punitive reparations or humiliations of 
the defeated powers after the war.” The members 
“showed that they did not propose to be ignored by the 
politicians and foreign-office men when the time came to 
thresh out a provisional order for the world.” 

We think our readers, many of whom probably do not 
have access to this expensive magazine, will like to have 
the concluding paragraphs in full: “Nothing is less 
desirable than a religiosity that might prevent people 
from taking thought. In America it need not be that 
kind. Surely the Catholic Church in South as well as 
North America has had only to look to Europe in the last 
few years to learn that ‘the fortunes of religion parallel 
those of freedom,’ as M. Maritain has said. American 
Protestants have always known this, and their tradition, 
which is the best tradition of their country, insists that 
freedom is an absolute necessity of true religious life. 
Freedom, that is, to learn and understand and work to 
understand, and go on working. That is why there is 
something as impressive about the endless, honest debates 
of American Protestants as there is in the ease with 
which, in its sometimes too worldly wisdom, the Roman 
Catholic Church can guide its sometimes too docile chil- 
dren. 

“If the Christian religion be true, it is a part of that 
truth that it will not fully win out in the world until the 
end of time. Meanwhile its thought and its institutions 
share the imperfections, and take part in the struggles, 
of history as we see them aggravated now. In the temperate 
zones the new movements of war will soon begin; and 
more American men will acquire, with what they have 
learned of brotherhood, a new sense of life’s frailty and 
death’s shape. With these simple matters, and others 
still simpler, like vainglory and terror, suffering and lust, 
the religious mind is at home—traditionally more at home 
than with the calculations of military command and civil 
government. There is no chaplain on the General Staff. 
There is, in America—and America is happy about it—no 
institution whose business is to remind the Congress of its 
responsibilities to God. Yet if what we have here described 
holds good, the religious minds of the Western common- 
wealths, at their wisest well prepared for miscarriages 


and tragedies sure to come, are disposed to exert more 
influence in the ‘secular order’ of the world than they have 
had for at least a century.” 


A General Sales Tax in Wartime? 


A thorough discussion of proposals for a general 
federal retail sales tax is found in Pamphlet No. 48 of the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, Do We Want a 
Federal Sales Tax? by Charles O. Hardy, a member of 
the research staff of the Institution. The author’s thesis 
is favorable to a federal retail sales tax as a supplement 
to the income tax “in a time of war emergency.” Only 
about one-fourth of the war costs is being met by taxes, 
Mr. Hardy believes that a further increase in the amount 
to be secured from taxes is a necessity. The general 
retail sales tax is desirable “on grounds of equity because 
it reaches income that is not readily tapped in any other 
way.” A sales tax would “reach a large group who now 
pay but little in federal taxes.” 

Mr. Hardy meets the opposition to his proposal in 
vigorous terms: “It is not inconsistent to oppose taxation 
of mass consumption in peace time and to advocate it in 
wartime.” Further: “The threat of inflation changes the 
whole meaning of consumption taxes. . . . The distinctive 
merit of the sales tax lies in the fact that it falls primarily 
on income that would otherwise be devoted to consumption 
expenditure, and consequently has much greater efficiency 
in maintaining price and income stability than has the 
income tax.” Mr. Hardy does not believe that advocacy 
of a wartime sales tax involves the abandonment of well 
established trends in public policy that have reflected 
concern for the protection of the low-income groups and 
for the improvement of their living standards. 

In order to moderate the impact of a tax on the low- 
income groups, Mr. Hardy proposes an exemption of $200 
per year for single consumers, and $350 for families. 
He would also exempt from the tax all expenses for hous- 
ing, medical care and education. Then a retail sales tax 
with a rate of 13 per cent would yield five billion dollars. 
“Exemptions could be granted by issuing prepaid tax 
coupons directly to consumers.” When a consumer’s sup- 
ply of coupons for one year would be used, he would begin 
to pay a tax on purchases. 

If exemptions were made as outlined, Mr. Hardy cal- 
culates that the 13 per cent sales tax in terms of “‘percen- 
tage of aggregate income” would amount to 1.6 per cent 
for the group of persons with incomes of less than $500; 
4.8 per cent for those with $500-$1,000; 5.9 per cent for 
those with $1,000-$1,50Q; around 6 per cent for those 
having up to $5,000; 5.3 per cent for those with $5,000- 
$10,000 ; and 3.6 per cent for those with $10,000 and over. 
For all income classes combined it would be 5.4 per cent. 

(For recent digests of data on tax issues see INFORMA- 
TION SeERvICE for December 26, 1942, “National Tax 
Issues,” and for September 27, 1941, “Ethical Issues in 
Federal Taxation.”) 


American Indians in War Service 


There are more than 12,000 American Indians in the 
armed services, the vast majority of them volunteers, 
according to Charles B. Wilson, who is “part Indian,” in 
This Week (New York Herald Tribune magazine section) 
of January 10. The majority are in the Army, though 
there are a “surprising number” in the Marine Corps and 
the Navy. Major General Clarence L. Tinker, the first 
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American general to die in action, was an Osage Indian. 
The Signal Corps finds Indians particularly valuable since 
the tribal languages are themselves undecipherable codes. 
The writer says that the Florida Seminoles are “the finest 
automobile drivers in the Army.” : 


But the Indians are engaged in civilian service as well. 
In northern Arizona hydro-electric lines are guarded by 
a constant patrol of Navajo horsemen. More than 2,500 
Indians are in the war industries. An ordnance depot in 
New Mexico constructed by Navajo labor was finished 
two months ahead of schedule. Indians are buying bonds 
in spite of their very low cash income. In Alaska a tribe 
yoted to give the Army the land necessary for an air base 
without compensation. Recently the Dakotas secured a 
verdict of $5,000,000 damages for land taken from them 
illegally years ago, 18 years after the fight for a settlement 
was begun. But the chairman of the tribal council tele- 
graphed to Washington to delay payment until after the 
war. 


In view of this impressive record it is the more painful 
to hear that a bill now before Congress may deprive 
several of the Rio Grande pueblos of their lands. H. R. 
323, introduced by Representative Clinton P. Anderson 
of New Mexico, would “authorize exploration of proposed 
dam sites located on Indian lands within the State of 
New Mexico” by the Reclamation Bureau. It has already 
been approved by the House Committee on Irrigation. 
It would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to permit 
the Bureau of Reclamation to “explore proposed sites for 
reclamation or conservancy works .. . on Indian lands, 
whether tribal or allotted, including pueblo lands,” or 
lands reserved for the Indians “whenever he deems the 
exploration of such sites will be of assistance in carrying 
out an investigation which the Bureau of Reclamation may 
legally undertake.” It is reported from New Mexico that 
it is intended to provide for studies in irrigation and 
flood control. Provision would be made for compensation 
to the Indians for damages incident to the explorations. 
It does not provide for the building of dams. 


The proponents of the bill say that the studies would 
be of “flood control and power development facilities, 
that might be needed after the war.”* The sites chosen 
for investigation are on Pueblo Indian land. , 


The opponents of the bill say that if the proposed dams 
are constructed San Ildefonso and Santo Domingo 
pueblos with their agricultural land would be flooded, 
Santa Clara would lose its best land and might also be 
destroyed, the land of San Felipe pueblo would be flooded, 
and Cochiti pueblo would probably be destroyed. More- 
over, “authoritative speakers” at the hearing on the bill 
testified that “floods and silt could be controlled on 
tributaries of the Rio Grande, that the flow in the river 
was too seasonal to make the generation of electricity 
profitable, and that the proposed dams would flood the 
best agricultural land, to bring less fertile land under 
irrigation.” 

It should be recalled also that “the Pueblo land grants 
were recognized as inalienable property by Spain, by 
Mexico and by the United States.” Money payments 
cannot possibly make up to the Pueblo Indians for the 
taking of the lands which they have held for centuries 
and for breaking up the communal life. There are, it has 
been reported, literally no young men left in one of the 


* Renewed Threat to Pueblos, New Mexico Association on 
Indian Affairs (Santa Fé, N. M.) 
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smaller pueblos which would be destroyed. All of them 
are in the armed services or in industry. 

Persons concerned about this bill may write to the Office 
of Indian Affairs protesting against this encroachment on 
the rights of the Indians and to their Congressmen and 
Senators urging them to vote against it. 


Manifesto by American Jewish Committee 


The following is a statement of views with respect to 
the present situation in Jewish life adopted by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, January 31, 1943: 

“At this time when our country is engaged in an epoch- 
making war, we, who are united with our brethren of all 
faiths in the common bond of American citizenship, pledge 
every effort and every sacrifice to the winning of the war, 
the achievement for the whole world of the Four Freedoms 
and the blessings of the Atlantic Charter and the establish- 
ment of a just and enduring peace. 

“We reaffirm our devotion to our religion and pledge 
ourselves to maintain and perpetuate the vitality of the 
Jewish religious community, confident that its teachings 
have constituted and will continue to constitute a basic 
contribution to the development of civilization and of 
democracy. 

“We join with our brethren of all creeds in the continued 
fight against those who through bigotry and prejudice en- 
deavor in any way to imperil the rights of any group of 
American citizens and thus to divide our country and 
undermine the foundations of American liberty. 

“We urge upon the United Nations and upon those who 
shall frame the terms of peace the relief from the havoc and 
ruin inflicted by Axis barbarism on millions of unoffending 
human beings, especially Jews, their repatriation, rehabili- 
tation and the complete restoration and safeguarding of 
their equal civil and religious rights. 

“To the extent that economic conditions in the war torn 
lands shall make emigration therefrom of their nationals 
necessary, we ask the implementation by those who shall 
frame the terms of peace of a program which shall under 
international supervision facilitate voluntary settlement 
elsewhere under the most favorable conditions. 

“We ask of the United Nations and those who shall 


_ frame the terms of peace, reaffirmation of the fundamental 


principle that Jewish citizens of every land, fulfilling their 
obligation of complete loyalty to their respective countries, 
shall be guaranteed the correlative right of complete 
equality. We applaud the recent statement of the Secre- 
tary of State, that we must have a world in which Jews 
like all others ‘are free to abide in peace and in honor.’ 

“Thus, while associating ourselves fully with all the 
purposes of human freedom and betterment proclaimed by 
the President of the United States, we have special concern 
with the two objectives, salvation of these suffering people 
and the preservation of the Jewish community as a 
spiritual force. 

“We recognize that there are now more than half a 
million Jews in Palestine who have built up a sound and 
flourishing economic life and a satisfying spiritual and 
cultural life, and who now constitute substantially one- 
third of the population, and that while this Palestinian 
immigration has been a blessed amelioration of the con- 
dition of this large number of Jews, and has helped to 
bring about a great development of the country itself, 
settlement in Palestine although an important factor 
cannot alone furnish and should not be expected to furnish 
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the solution of the problem of postwar Jewish rehabilita- 
tion. 

“We affirm our deep sympathy with and our desire to 
cooperate with those Jews who wish to settle in Palestine. 

“With respect to the government of Palestine, we 
recognize wide divergence of opinion and that under 
existing conditions there should be no preconceived for- 
mula at this time as to the’ permanent political structure 
which shall obtain there. Since we hold that in the United 
States as in all other countries Jews, like all others of their 
citizens, are nationals of those nations and of no other, 
there can be no political identification of Jews outside of 
Palestine with whatever government may there be insti- 
tuted. 

“We endorse the policy of friendship and cooperation 
between Jews and Arabs in Palestine and urge that every 
possible avenue be followed to establish good will and 
active collaboration between them. 

“We approve for Palestine an international trusteeship 
responsible to the United Nations for the following pur- 
poses : 

“(a) To safeguard the Jewish settlement in and Jewish 
immigration into Palestine and to guarantee adequate 
scope for future growth and development to the full extent 
of the economic absorptive capacity of the country. 

“(b) To safeguard and protect the fundamental rights 
of all inhabitants. 

“(c) To safeguard and protect the holy places of all 
faiths. 

“(d) To prepare the country to become, within a reason- 
able period of years, a self-governing Commonwealth under 
a Constitution and a bill of rights that will safeguard and 
protect these purposes and basic rights for all.” 


Industry and Postwar Employment 


“If collectivism comes to America it will come by 
default on the part of good citizens rather than design on 
the part of revolutionaries.” This statement, the press 
reports, was made by Paul G. Hoffman on March 4 to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. Mr. 
Hoffman is chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development. He was describing its program and deter- 
mination to aid small business on the ground that “if 
small business doesn’t survive, big business will not, 
either.” 

“If our free society is to be maintained,” Mr. Hoffman 
said, “productive jobs—millions of them—must be made 
available in the shortest possible space of time after 
hostilities cease. The burden of providing those jobs will 
rest largely upon private industry. The most ambitious 
program of public works can care for only a small per- 
centage of those who will need jobs.” If private industry 
does not meet this test, “we won’t have private industry 
in five years.” 

Mr. Hoffman was confident that American business 
could keep pace with technological advance and evolve “a 
better economy.” In comment on the existing system he 
said, “In good times, credit is easy, but when business 
really needs the money, it is hard to get. I think that is 
silly and should be changed.” He warned that the country 
would not stand for ‘another period of mass unemploy- 
ment.” 

Mr. Beardsley Ruml was voted a member of the Cham- 
ber, according to the New York Times story of March 5, 
and a resolution was passed favoring his income tax plan 
and the renewal of reciprocal trade agreements. 


How Long Should the Working Week Be? 


The New York State Division of Women in Industry 
and Minimum Wage has just issued a statement on 
Wartime Working Hours which summarizes the data 
available in that state on the effect of the length of the 
work week. [Experience in the first World War and in 
the early months of this one indicates clearly that in- 
creasing the hours of labor not only does not necessarily 
mean increased production—it often reduces the total 
production. British experience bears out this conclusion, 


Early in 1942 a canvass of 140 firms employing about 
2,000,000 workers revealed that 48 hours weekly with 
one rest day in seven was regarded as the best work week 
by a large majority of the companies. However, the 40- 
hour week was preferred for women because of their 
domestic responsibilities. Eight government departments 
and agencies also have stated that the 48-hour week is 
“the best working schedule for sustained efficiency in 
most industrial operations.” 


By December, 1942, it was evident that there was a 
general trend toward a longer work week in New York 
State. In metals and machinery the average hours worked 
were 48.6. Many of the companies which secured permis- 
sion to lengthen their working week in order to adjust 
quickly to war needs reported that a 60-hour week, or 
longer, resulted in decreased production, increased ab- 
sences, and labor turnover. Those which worked seven 
days a week made similar comments. In some cases the 
rate of absenteeism increased 17 per cent. 


The Division of Women in Industry concludes: “Men 
and women are not machines and their ability to work 
depends on many personal factors. In the first place, 
increases in production cannot be proportionate to increase 
in the number of hours worked because men get tired, 
and . .. do less, and that not so well, as the day lengthens, 
... In the second place, the strain of long hours may make 
them actually ill or so nearly ill, that they have to take 
time off to recuperate from this strain so that they do not 
become ill. Thirdly, personal affairs, such as domestic 
responsibilities, require time off which will be taken if it 
is not planned for in the schedule, thus disrupting the work 
of the whole plant; and lastly, there is man’s need for and 
desire for recreation and relaxation, without which he 
cannot do good work or remain a healthy efficient human 
being.” 


In this connection a statement on absenteeism in the 
February issue of Economic Outlook, published by the 
CIO Economic Division is of interest. It states that among 
the causes of “involuntary absenteeism” are “inadequate 
transportation, unsatisfactory housing facilities, the use of 
older workers, a longer work week, no eating facilities in 
plants or towns, greater fatigue. Another of the main 
reasons for involuntary absenteeism is the employment of 
women workers, who have problems relating to household 
duties, child care, shopping and services. 


“Experts report that the increase in absenteeism is due 
not so much to morale or voluntary reasons as to increased 
illness and accidents.” Most of the causes listed above 
contribute to increasing illness. Their elimination, the 
CIO says, would “substantially reduce” absences. “Volun- 
tary absenteeism can be reduced by educating the worker 
to understand that absenteeism is a serious hindrance in 
the war effort.” 
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